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jalways to be wise and reasonable; I should | 
be always giving him offence, Ido not} 
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uosity to the fatal spot, nor did Mrs. Daven- 
ant need to urge her, speed; her promise 
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| wish to love at all, fam happier as I am,’ 
I saw however thatshe was proud of Alger- 
non’s regard, and as I knew she was no co- 
quette, I doubted not of his ultimate suc- 
cess—my parting words to Matilda, Who 


threw herself sobbing into my arms, were 
«es = 





Written Sor the Port Folio. 
Promise of “hope deferred!” 
Ob how it fluticrs o'er the fainting heart 
Like the low note of summer's passage bird 
Still lingering on, unwilling to depart. 


Pale light of hope deferred! 
Glimmering like sickly moon beams through 
the storm, 
Throwing the sickening soul in deeper shade, 
Mocking the eye that secks the unreal form! 


The pain of hope deferred! 
Oh how it presses on the sinking heart, 
Dead"ning its vital pulses—only stirred 
By the illusive throb that will not yet depart. 
H. M. 


Written for the Port Folio. 
RECONCILIATION, 
*¢** “You have ofien requested me, 
my dear friend,” said the venerable narra- 
tor, **to inform you of the causes which led 


’ 
soon reason to remember it.—Soon after my 
departure for England a young navy officer 
| was introduced to Matilda, and became her 
| passionate admirer: his attentions were so 
pointed that Algernon could scarcely doubt 
of his receiving the encouragement which 
Matilda denied to his own suit, tortured by 
the pangs of jealousy &agonized by sulicitude 
for Matilda;for the young officer,whose name 
|it is not necessary to mention,bore rather an 
|equivocal character, Algernon confided to 
jhis mother his passion and his tears, the 
| former wasno secret to her, the latter rous- 
ed all the pride of her character—yet she 
laughed at the terrors of her son; the idea 
that Matilda, the child of her bounty in- 
debted to her generous care for those 
graces and accomplishments which added 
charms to her native beauty, who without 
her protection must be a friendless being, 





my counsel.” Poor girl, she had | 


was given, it was to save Algernon, to spare 
her protectress the anguish of beholding 
him wounded or dying. They were mar- 
ried; but Matilda would not forget, that 
Algern. n had accepted her hand when he 
had reason to believe it more the gift of 
ferror than of love. 

Lheard of their marriage, and, knowing 
nothing of the subsequent events, I be- 
lieved them happy, —the particulats I have 
|| related, I Icarned since my return, I had 
| the misfortune to lose my husband in Eu- 
|repe, and consequently returned to my 
native country, Mrs. Davenant was dead— 
|| L sought the residence of her son—I had 
|| been absent four years, and anticipated the 
|| juy of meeting Algernon and Matilda, and 
|| of witnessing the happiness I had been so 
| desirous of promoting:—I wished to give 
them an agreeable surprise, and conse- 
| quently gave no intimation of my visit.—It 
|| was evening when I arrived, and I desired 
|to be conducted immediately to Mrs. Da- 
|venant.—‘*Mrs. Davenant is in her own 
|room ma’am,’ said the servant, ‘Mr. Da- 
| venant is in the parlour, walk in and I will 
|call her.’—Algernon sat by the tea-table, 





without kindred, and destitute of resources, || alone; his head rested on his hand, and he, 
that she should prefer a stranger, and one | apparently, did not notice the opening of 
every way inferior to her worshipped Alger-||the door,—‘Algernon!’ 1 exclained—he 
non, was too preposterous even to excite a} started, and arose—but how different from 
fear. She, however, questioned Matilda!|the A'g:<raon I had left—his face was pale 
will relate the cireumstances whick led me || respecting the attentions of the young offi- |}and wore a look of deep thoughtfulness, 
to adopt the measure, as briefly as possible. | cer—Matilda admitted they were pointed,||which the joyful smile of recognition 
Previous to my voyage to England, and || but denied any preference for him. Mrs. \|scarecly concealed:—as soon as the first 
residence there with my lamented husband, || Davenant desired her, since that wasthe | kind greeting was over I inquired for Ma- 
Thad observed the attachment which his || case, to give no further encouragement to | til’a—‘She is in her own room,’ said her 
favourite nephew, Algernon Davenant, en- | his attentions. Matilda’s proud spirit took I husband, and he desired she should be call- 
tertained for the beautiful Matilda Haywood: || fire, ‘I will obey you madam,’ was ler re- |, ed.—‘Is Matilda not well?’ 1 inquired,—‘I 
she was, as you know, a favourite of mine. || ply—but her manner towards Algernon | will go to her’—‘she will come when she 
You remember her exquisite beauty, the || became suddenly cold, and almost disdain- || knows gow are here,’ said he, with some 
naivelte of her manners and the charming || ful—imputing this to a secret preference || bitterness—and, he added with a sigh, ‘Ma- 
candour with which she used to atone for || for his rival, Algernon with a rashness for-||tilda is much changed, you will scarcely 
the faults of her impetuous nature: you well || eign to his character, sought occasion to || know her, she seldom leaves her apartment 


remember that we used to agree in the || converse with the young officer; and irri-|}—but perhaps, dear madam, you may 
opinion that it was impossible for any hu- || tated by the easy assurance.and apparent) furnish an attraction to my almost forsaken 
man being to be more delightful, or more || security of his rival, his usual forbearance | tea-table—The countenance and manner 
tormenting than our lovely pet—and when | forsook him, some words were exchanged, | of Algernon spoke more forcibly than his 
you \ {t us to reside in a distant metropolis, | which in the opinion of both the young mer, || words, and I was shocked by the expression 
Matilda, then scarcely sixteen, was already || required from each an apology, this neither |! of anguish they conveyed.—Matilda now 
surrounded by admirers.—I feared for the |! was willing to make.—A challenge was the || appeared, leading by the hand a lovely 
happiness of Algernon, for I knew his was | consequence.— Algernon hastened te the I little girl, not two years old—I clasped my 
no slight attachment, and I saw that Matildr | place of rendezvous, but his mother and | early favourite in my arms, and she return- 
regarded him simply as a friend: and de-'|| Matilda were on the ground before him,—|\ cd my caresses by an embrace of almost 
pendant as she was on the favour of Alger- || the latter half fainting threw herself into || convulsive joy—and by a burst of sudden 


me to become a resident in the family of 
Algernon Davenant; when | have complied 
with your request, you will, perhaps, no 
longer wonder at my having done so, and I 








non’s mother, I dreaded lest the disappoint. | 
ment of his affection should lead to future 
embarrassments.—Mrs. Davenant doated on 
her son; and although he might well ex-! 
pect fortune with a bride, I well knew she 
would never oppose his wishes, and I knew | 
the peculiarities of her temper too well to! 
expect she would readily forgive any one | 
who did. Algernop chose me for his con- | 
fidant, and with, perhaps, mistaken zeal, I 
advised him to endeavour to gain Matilda’s | 
affection; while my utmost endeavours were 
employed to bias ber young heart in his fa-| 
vour. *I cannot be forced to love any one,” 
she would reply,*Algernon is too grave,too 





sentimental for me, he would expect me 


his arms a xclaimed ‘I am yours; I will) 
not cause the shedding of bleod, your op-| 
ponent is nothing to me, he has departed— 
forgive me, and let us leave this terrible 

lace.’ Algernon was at the pinnacle of 
Reoetaces-aiie knew not that his mother 
had discovered the intended meeting; and 
by werking upon the gratitude, the tender- 
ness, and the terrors of Matilda—had wrung 
from her a promise to be the bride of her) 
son. The rest was easy, Matilda saw her- 
self the cause of depriving, perhaps, a doat- 
ing parent of her only son who was her 

ride and her stay—and of endangering the 
ife of one who apparently lived but to 


| tears,—but quickly recovering herself, she 
assumed an appearance of calmness, and I 
remarked, with pain, that she was indeed 
‘changed,’—her manner towards Algernon 
was cold yet respectful—and she scarcely 
noticed his remarks, or even looked towards 
him;—the child too appeared shy of ap- 
proaching her father, and when he attempt- 
ed to caress her, ran and hid her little face 
in her mothers lap—at such moments I saw 
Algernon’s lip quiver, and a reproaciful 
glance was directed towards his wife.—In 
short, I saw in one interview, sufficient to 
cofivince me that alt was not right between 








love her—she flew with her wonted impet- 


my dear young friends, and I resolved if 
possible to discover the cause of their ap- 








: a 
parent unhappiness, and, use my scent 


exertions to restore them to peace—accerd- 


ingly I offered to become their guest for a i 


time—they both appeared embarrassed by }} 
my proposal, but as I was not to be deter- 
red in a good intention by false delicacy 1) 
feigned not to perceive their hesitation, and | 
the hospitality and good feelings, natural || 
to hath, predominated and they gave a! 
pleased assent.—From that moment I made || 
it my study to promote the welfare of my || 
beloved friends, and I soon discovered the | 
canker that had preyed on the naturally |} 
warm and kind heart of Matilda—that canker |) 
worm was pride. She could not forget that || 
she had, in a manner, been forced to be- 
come the wife of Algernon, and she over-|| 
looked his devoted attachment to her, his | 
generous disinterestedness, and his xe-|/ 
knowledged worth, while she believed he | 
| 


‘ 
| 


had meanly stooped to owe to his mother’s 
power what he had failed to obtain from 
voluntary affection. Algernon believed | 
Matilda indifferent to him, he too was the 
victim of mistake—he belicved she had con. || 
sented to become his wife through fear of || 
losing his mother’s favour and the advan- | 
tages it bestowed, while she secretly re-'!! 
gretted the chain that bound her. Mistaken || 
beings! these were after thoughts, which i 
should have never been encouraged by || 
those whose happiness or misery dspend- |} 
ed on each other.—Algernon still fondly | 
doated on Matilda, but his love, repaid by || 
coldness, dwelt only in the sanctuary of his | 
jieart, and was seen only in the paleness of || 
his cheek, and heard only in his deep sighs. || 
1 pointed out to Matilda the apparent un- |! 
happiness of her husband, I brought them |} 
toa mutual explanation.—In time I suc- |) 
ceeded in restoring confilence to the bosom 1 
of Algernon, and in convincing Matilda | 
that the fault of her husband originated in i 
his love for her, and that his mother, had || 
acted from motives of regard for both.—I || 
staid with them, and have now the happi-|| 
ness of witnessing the felicity, which I have | 
been, in some degree, the means of pro-|! 





meting. t! 

Matilda no longer estranges herself from || 
the society of her husband to brood in soli- | 
tude over her imagined wrongs.~—And Al- || 
yemon no longer gives himself up to gloomy || 
despondence and rcsentful pride.—Matil- || 
da’s cold replies no more chill the warm || 
heart of her husband, or his saddened brow |) 
convey to her heart the belief that he re- || 
pents his precipitare choice.—The little || 
Emily no longer runs from the carresses of || 
her father whose gloomy countenance was || 


)green cheese but their cen recls.” 
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From the Token fur 1630, 
THE LEAF. 


By S. G. Goodrich. 





It came with spring's soft sun and showers, 


Mid bursting buds and blushing flowers; 
Tt flourished on the same light stem, 
It drank the same clear dews with them. 
The crimson Cats of summer morn 
That gilded one, did cach adorn, 
The breeze that whispered light and brief 
To bud or blossom, kissed the leaf; 
When o'er the leaf the tempest flew, 
The bud and biessom trembled too. 
Bat its companions passed away, 
And left the leaf to lone decay, 
The gentle gales of spring went by, 
The fruits and Duwers of summer die, 
The autumn winds swept o'er the hill, 
The winter's breath came cold and chill. 
The leaf now yielded to the blast, 
And on the rushing stream wast cast. 
Far, far it glided to the sea, 
And whiled and eddied wearily, 
Till suddenly it sank to rest, 
And slumbered in the ocean's breast. 
Thus life begins—its morning hours, 
Bright as the birthday of the flowers— 
Thus passes like the leaves away, 
As withered and as lost as they. 
Beneath the parent roof we meet 
In joyous groups, and gaily greet 
The golden beams of love and light, 
That kindle to the youthful sight. 
But soon we part, and one by one, 
Like leaves and flowers, the group is gone, 
One gentle spirit seeks the tomb, 
His brow yet fresh with childhvod’s bloom, 
Another treads the paths of fame, 
And barters peace to win a name; 
Another still tempts furtune’s wave, 
Aud secking wealth, seeares a grave. 
The last grasps yet the brittle thread— 
Thougir friends are gone and jey is dead, 
Still dares the dark and fretful tide, 
And clutches at its power and pride, 
Till suddenly the waters sever, 
And like the leaf he sinks forever. 








THE UNLUCKY PRESENT. 
The Rev. Mr, L——, minister of 


Cc » in Lanarkshire, (who died within 





| the present century,) wasone of those un- 


happy persons, who, to use the words of a 
well known Scottish adage, ‘‘can never see 
He 
was extremely covelvus, and not only of nice 
articles of food, but of many other things 
which do not excite the cupidity of the 
human heart. The following story isin cor- 
roboration of this ascertion. 

Bemg ona visit one day at the house 
of one of his parishioners—a_poor lonely 
widow, Living in the moorland part of the 
parish- Mr. L » became fascinated 





want to apall her, but shares alternately || by the charms of a little cast iron pot,which 
the embraces of her parents, whose cordial |! happened at the time to be standing on the 
smiles and happy countenances reflect the | hearth full of potatoes for the peor woman’s 
sunshine of her own guilelessbosom. You || dinner, and that of her chikiren. He had 


can no longer wonder my dear friends, that 
I devote myself to these interesting beings, 
for what is so delightful as the contempla- 


tion of happiness, which we have been in-' 


strumental in promoting” H. M, 








Dr. Johnson most beautifully remarks 
that “when a friend is carried to the grave, 
we at once find excuses for every weak- 
ness, and palliations of every fault; we re- 
collect a thousand endearments, which be- 
jore glided off our minds without impres- 
sion, a thousand favours unrenaid, a thou- 
rand duties unperformed, and wish vainly 
wish for his return; not so much that we 
may receive, as that we nay bestow happi- 
ness, and recompence that kindness which 
before we never unJerstood,” 


| hever in his hfe seen such a nice little 
| pot. It was a perfect conceit of a thing. — 
j|itwas a gem. No pot on earth could 
;, Match it in symmetry. “Dear sake! minis- 
|| ter,” said the widow, quite overpowered 
| by the reverend man’s commendations of 
|, her pot, ‘if ye like the pot sae weel as u’ 
|| that,l beg ye’ll let me send it to the manse. 
| 1t’s kind o’ orral [superfluous] pot wi’ us, 
| for we’ve a bigger ane, thai we use often- 
|er, and that’s main convenjent every way 
|for us. Sae ye’ll jut take a present o’t, 
| Vilsend it ower in the morn wi’? Jamie 
|when he gangsto schovl.” I can by no 
means permit you to be at so much trou- 
ble. Since you are so good asto give me 
the pot, Ill just carry it home with me in 
my hand, 1’m so much taken with it, in- 


— = a — 
| myself. After much altercation between 
jthe Minister and the widow on this delicate 
| point of politeness, it was ayreed that he 
should carry home the pot himself, 

Off, then, he deel, bearing this curi- 
} ous little culinary article alternately in his 
jhand and under his arm, as seemed most 
|convenicnt to him. Unfortunately; the day 


| was warm, the way long and the minister 


| fat; so that he become heartily tired of the 
'burden before he got half way home. Un- 
j|der these distressing circumstances it 
| struck him, that if instead of carrying the 
pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he 
were to carry it on his head, the burden 
would be greatly lightened; the principles 
of natural philosophy, which he had learn- 
ed at college, informed him, that when a 
load pressed directly and immediately up- 
on any opject, it is far less onerous than 
when it hangs,at the remote end of a lever. 
Accordingly doffing his hat, which he re- 
solved to carry home in his hand, and ap- 
plying his handkerchief to his brow, he 
| clapped the pot inverted fashion upon his 
head; where asthe reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino’s helmet up- 
on the crazed capital of Don Quixote, only 
a great deal more niagnificient in shape 
and dimensions. There was at first much re- 
lief and comfort in this new mode of carry- 
ing the pot; but mark the result. The un- 
foriunate minister having taken a by path 
to escape observation, found, when stilla 
good way from home, the necessity of 
leaping over a ditch, which intercepted 
him from passing from one field to another. 
He jumped; but no jump was ever taken 
so cumpletely info the dark, asthis. The 
concussion given to his person in descend- 
jing, caused the helmet to become a hood; 
|the pot slipped down over his face, and 
|| resting with its iron rim upon his neck, 
| stuck tast there, enclosing his whole head 
jcompletely. What was the worst of all,the 
nose, which had permitted the pot to slip 
down over it, withstood every desperate al- 
altempt, on the part of its proprietor, 
|to make it slip back again;the contract- 
jed part, or the neck of the parfera being of 
i such a peculiar formation as to cling fast to 
jthe base of the nose,although it had found 
| no diflicultyingliding alongits hypothenuse. 
| Was ever a minister in worse plight? had 
|| ever any man—did ever minister, so effect- 
| ually hoodwink himself, or so thoroughly 
|| shut his eyes to the plain light of nature? 
| What was to be done? The place was 
|lonely, the way difficult and dangerous, 
| human relief was remote, almost beyond 
lreach. It was impossible even to ery for 
|help. Or, if a cry could be "ittered, it 
might reach in deafening reverberation the 
ears of the utterer; butit would not travel 
12 inches further in any course. To add 
to the distress, the unhappy sufferer soon 
found great difficulty in breathing. What 
with the heat occasioned by the heating of 
the sun on the metal, and what with the 
frequent return of the same heated air to 
his lungs, he was inthe utmost danger of 
suffocation, Every thing considered, it 
seemed likely that, if he did not chance to 
be relieved by some accidental wayfarer, 
there would soon be death in the pot. . 
The instinctive love of life, however, 13 
omniprevalcnt, and even very stupid peo- 
ple haye been found, when put to the 
push by strongand imminent peril, to €x- 
| hibit a degree of presence of mind, and ex- 
ert degree uf energy, far above what 
might have been expected from them, or 
what they were known to exhibit, or exert 














deed that I would really prefer carrying it 





under ordinary circumstances, So it was 
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| re. 


with the pot-ensconced minister of C.—| 
Pressed by the urgency of his distress,he | 
fortunately recollected that there was a) 
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From Irving's Conquest of Granad i} 
BATTLE OF LUCENA. 








871 





a 





enemy, and driven into the stream, I heard 


| him call aloud upon Allah in the midst of 


The centinels look: d out from the watch- || the waters: when I reached the other bank, 


smith’s shop at the distance of about a mile || towers of Loxa, along the valley of the || he was no longer by my side!’ 


across the fields, where, if he could reach it | Xenil, which passes through the mountains || 
before the period of suffecation, he might || of Algaringe. > ) 
possibly find relief. Deprived of his eye I} king returning in triumph, at the head of) 


‘They looked to behold the |) 


“The noble Cidi Caleb passed on, leaving 
| Granada in lamentation. Ue urged his 
lsteed up the steep avenues of trees and 


sight he could act only as a man of feeling, | his shining host, laden with the spoil of the ‘| fountains, that leads to the Alhambra, nor 


and went on as cautiously as he could,with || unbeliever. They looked to beheld the| 
hishat in his hand. Half crawi.nz, half sli- || standard of their warlike idol, the fierce | 
ding,over ridge and furrow ;ditch and hedge, | Ali Atar, borne by the chivalry of Loxa, | 
somewhat like Satan floundering over chaos, || €ver foremost in the wars of the border. | 
the unhappy minister travelled, with all|| | “In the evening of the 21st of April, they | 
possible speed as nearly ashe could gies | descried a single horseman urging his fal 
inthe dir-:tion of the place of refuge. I )| tering steed along the banks of the river.— | 
leave it to the reader to conceive the sur-|| 48 he drew near they preceived by the | 
prise, the mirth, the infinite amusement of || flash of arms, tha: he was a warrior; and, on 
the smith and all the hangers on of the H nearer approach, by the richness of his 
smiddy, when at length, torn and worn, || armor, and the caparison of his steed, they | 
faint and exhausted, blind and breatiless, || Knew him to bea warrior of rank. 
the unfortunate man arrived at the place, “He reached Loxa faint and aghast; his 
and let them know (rather by signs than|) Arabian courser covered with foam and) 
by words) the circumstances of his case.—| dust and blood, panting and staggering with | 
Inthe words of an old Scottish song, | fatigue, and gashed with wounds. Having! 
“Out cam the gudeman, and high he shout-! brought his master in safety, he sunk down | 
ed; and died, before the gate of the city, The) 

Out cam the gudewife, and low she louted;| soldiers at the gate gathered round the ca-| 
And a’ the town neighbors were gathered | valier, as he stoud, mute and melancholy, | 
about it, by his expiring stced. f 

yy || Be the gallant Cidi Caleb, nephew of the 

And there was he I trow! || chief aliaqui of the albayacen of Granada,— 


j 
| 


The merriment of the company, howev-} 
er, soon gave way toconsiderations of hu-| 
manity. Ludicrous as was the minis'er! 
with such an object where his head should | 
have been, and with the feet of the pot! 
pointing upwards, like the horns of the! 
great Enemy, it was nevertheless, necessa-| 
ry that he should be speedily restored to} 
his ordinary condition, if it were for nv oth-| 


When the people of Loxa beheld this no- | 
ble cavalicr thus alone, haggard and deject- 
ed, their hearts were filled with fearful fore- i} 
bedings. | 

“Cavalier,” said they, Show fares it with \ 
the king and army? Ie cast his hand); 
mourntully towards the land of the Chris- || 
tians, 


*There they lic!’ exclaimed he: ‘the |, 


| stopped until he srrived before the gates of 
|justice. Ayxa, the mother of Boabdil, and 
| Morayma, his beloved and tender wife, had 
| daily watched, from the tower of the Gome- 
[res to behold his triumphant return. Who 
|shall describe their affliction, when they 
heard the tidings of Cidi Caleb? The sul- 
| tana Ayxa spake not much, but sate as one 
lentranced in wo. Every nowand then a 
| deep sigh burst forth; but she raised her 
leyes to Heayen. ‘It is the will of Allah!’ 
| said she; and with these words she endeay- 
jored to repress the agonies of a mother’s 
lsorrow. ‘he tender Morayma threw her- 
iselfon the earth, and gave way tothe full 
turbulence of her feelings, bewailing her 
| husband and her father. ‘The high-mind- 
led Ayxa rebuked the violence of her grief. 
| ‘Moderate these transports, my daughter,’ 
said she, ‘remember, toagnanimity should 


They knew him to || be the attribute of princes; it becomes not 


jthem to give way to clamorous sorrow, 
But Mo- 
rayma could only deplore ber loss with the 
anguish ofa tender woman. Sheshut her- 
self up in her mirador, and gazed all day 
with streaming eyes upon the veza. Every 
object before her recalled the causes of her 
affliction. ‘The river Xenil, which ran shi- 
ning amidst the groves and gardens, was 
the same on the banks of which had perish- 


like common and vulgar minds,’ 


er reason than that he might continue to!) aj) dead!’ 
. ee FT : | jae 

live. He was, accordingly, - sown re-|| «Upon this, there was a great cry of con- 
guest, led into the smithy, multitudes, flock-|) sternation among the people,aicd loud wail- 
ed around to tender him their kindest of- lings of women; for the Hower of the youth 
fices, or i ess i li of Tne x 
aoe Sen. neve tery eb rd be “ re- |) of Lox were with the army. An old Moor- 

’ § hud Gown his head ON)! ish soldier, scarred in many a border bat- 





the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing || tle, stuod leaning on his lance by the gate-| 


ao poising his goodly forgehammer. “Will i way. *Where is Ali Atar?” demanded he 
come sair on, minister?” exclaimed the | - 2s ive, | : 
considerate man of iron, looking in at the || cece Whe SEG, Ge any one 
brink ofthe pot. “As sair asye I:ke,” wis sow bi ; , isti 
hd alates aneiveds “aie ia + the | “| saw his turban cloven by the Christi- 
— pote ae | ’ the want of breath.’— i floating in the Xenil. 
en eg RE Bo ae 
pieces without hurting the head which it|! — i en as ee al 
enclosed, as the cookmaid breaks the shell | (rg 
pao —~ rl without bruising the delicate || 
vod wifhin. A few minutes of the clear)! . : ; 
air and a glass from the gude wife's bottle; ‘ a comer tg me es ami: ‘ome 
restored the unfortunate man of prayer; but!) ; she | i i 
assuredly the incident is one viel ‘will! > Sn Sa 
lve in the memory of the parishioners of) ¢; .- = fullow in h 
c —U. S.Gazett ,chosen men h vilowed the king to the 
. . S. Gazette. | wars. , 
| **When he entered the gatés of Granada 
‘and announced the loss of the king and ar- 

















MIDNIGHT, 


heavens are fallen upon them! all are lost! | 


an sword,’ replied Cidi Caleb. ‘His body is! 


**rhe noble Cidi Caleb gave himself no || 


'!ed her father, Ali Atar: before her lay the 
|| road to Loxa, by which Boabdil had de- 
| parted in martial state, surrounded by the 
|| chivalry of Granada. Ever and anon she 
|| would burst intoan agony of grief. Alas, 
my father!’ she would exclaim ‘the river 
runs smiling before me, that covers thy 
|| mangled remains! who will gather them to 
iian honored tomh, in the land of the unbe- 
liever? And thou, oh, Boabdil! light of 
‘| my eyes! joy of my heart! life of my life! 
| Wo the day and we the hour, that I saw 
thee depart from these walls! The 
road by which thou hast departed is solita- 
ry never will it be gladdened by thy return! 
The mountain thou has traversed hes like a 
|| cloud in the distance and all beyond it is 
| darkness!’ 


|| The royal minstrels wefe summoned to 
| assuage the sorrows of the queen: they at- 
|| tuned thcir instruments to cheerful strains; 
\| but in a little while, the anguish of theic 
|| hearts prevailed, and turned their songs to 
i lamentations. 
| “Beautiful Granada’ they exclaimed, 


|| how is thy glory faded! ‘The vivarrambla 





It is the midnight hour! the busy hum 
Of day is hush'd, fur man hath sunk to rest, 
And the last echo of the evening drum 
Hath died lung since upon the mountain's erest. 
No sounds is heard save when the deep winds come 
In fitful murmurs from the Hudson's breast 
Blending their voices with the mountain breeze 
That whispers faintly thro’ the forest trees. 


The bird of night is sitting on her bough, 
Reciting to the stars her vesper hymn, 

And the pale moon as if to hear her vow - 
Floating frem out the clouds hath lit the limb 

With h ly radi and the Earth but now 
Shrouded in gloom as with a mantle kim, 

Looks smiling at that soft effulgence bright, 
Asif twould say “how beautiful is night!” 





my, a voice of horror went throughout the || no longer echoes to the tramp of steed and 


| whole city. Every one thought but of his || sound of trumpet; no longer is it crowded 
own share in the general calamity, and || with thy youthful nobles, eager to display 
| crowded round the bearer of ill tidings. — || their prowess in the tourney and the fes- 
| One asked after a father, another after a/tive tilt of reeds. Alas! the flower of thy 
| brother, some after a lover, and many a _mo-/|| chivalry lies low in a foreign land! The 
ther after her son. His replies were still || soft note of the lute is no longer heard in 
| of wounds and death. To one he replied, i the mournful streets, the lively castanet is 
| “1 saw thy father pierced with a lance, as he || silent upon thy hills, and the graceful dance 
‘defended the person of the king.’ To/| of the zambra is no more seen beneath thy 


| another, *Vhy brother fell wound under 
‘the hoofs of the horses, but there was no 
| time to aid him, for the Christian cavalry 
{were upon us.’—To a third, ‘I saw the 
| horse of thy lever covered with blood, and 
| galloping without his rider.’ To a fourth 
| ‘Thy son fought by my side on the banks 





Harp or true Istr. 


of the Xenil; we were surounded by the 


bowers! Behold, the Alhambra forlorn and 
desolate! In vain do the orange and myr- 
tle breathe their perfumes into its silken 
chambers; in vam does the nightin- 
gale sing within its groves; in vain are its 
marble halls refreshed by the sound of foun- 
tains and the gush of limped rills! Alas! 
the countenance of the king no longer 
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shines within those halls; the light of | control over the minds of their followers 
Alhambra is set forever!’ was fast diminishing, and they resolved on 

“Thus all Granada, says the Arabian|/ making one desperate effort in order to re- 
chroniclers, gave itself up to lamentations; || trieve their tottering” fame. At this time 
there was nothing but the voice of wailing || there dwelt in the family of Magnus a chris- 
from the palace to the cottage. All join-|| tian damsel, named Agnes, who had some 
ed to deplore their youthful monarch, cut || years previous been taken captive in an ex- 
down in the freshness and promise of his|/ Cursion to the South and carried home along 
youth. Many feared that the prediction || With other spoils by Haro'd the son of Mag- 
of the astrologer was about to be fulfilled; | nus, who commanded the expedition, and 





that the downfall of the kingdom would fol- || ’ 
lowthe death of Boabdil; while all declared, | Of his lovely charge. Agnes on her part | 
that, had he survived, he was the very so- || Was bound by gratitude to the young chicf| 


To wath the eellveinget the babe the dread with which she hitherto reg.rded | 


\|haps death; from frequently conversing | their way up the glen. 


Though many a tear was shed at the virgin’s fates 
None dared to disobey the stern mandate, 
Which sent a maiden to herearly grave, 
Oh! lovely martyr, first chuiee of the brave, 
Already was the unholy sacrifice consum- 
mated—the day was drawing to a close and 
the spectators were gradually dispersing, 
wondering at what they had witnessed,but 
none hazarded an opinion contrary to that 
of their chief;when the shrill blast ofa horn 
was heard, an:l presently the rays of the 
setting sun glanced bright on the spears of 
a hundred warriors, who with many ashout 
| of joy and recognition, were seen winding 
At their head was 





mest 2 St en cet || with her, he imbibed many of the principles oe ie Diy pewen, of Seek, 
A MOTHER’S GRIEF. ] which she endeavoured to inculcate, and ae F 
| 


lume waved above his followers 
like a tall tree amidst a forest of shrubs,and 
who was flushed with his success ima re- 





‘That cannot speak its wo; 

To cee the infant's tears gush forth, 
Yet know not why they flow; 

To meet the meek, uplifted eye, 
That fain would ask relief ; 

Yet can but tell of agony— 

‘This isa mother’s grief. 


Through dreary days, and darker nights, 
To trace the march of death; 

To hear the faint and frequest sigh, 
The quick and shortened breath; 

To watch the last dread strife draw near, 
And pray that struggle brief; 

Thowrh all is ended with its close~ 
This is a mother’s grief. 


To sce in one short hour deeay’d 

The hope of future years; 

To feel how vain a father’s prayers, 
How vaina mother’s tears; 

To think the cold grave now must clase 
O’er what was once the chief 

Of all the treasured joys of carth— 

Tais is a mother's gricf. 


Yet when the first wild throb is past, 
Of anguish and despair, 

To lift the eye of fasth to Heaven, 
And think—my child is there 

This best can dry the gushing tcars, 
This gives the heart relief; 

Until the Christian’s pious hope 


||} him as a heathen, was softened into love 
|| towards the youthful convert. Many fol- 


| lowed the example of Harold, and became || 
| 


christians; the latter being now absent, it 
| was deemed a prudent time to remove tite 
|, object which had caused such an inroad 
|;upon the doctrines anciently entertained 
|| by the Islanders; and this it was supposed 
|| could easily be effected, as the old chief 
| was decidedly averse to the introduction of 
|| christianity amongst his retainers. 
|| ingly Longo repaired to the presence of 


| the chief, who-e brow bore indication of}! 
|, extreme mental suffering as well as age, || NRY MENDON. 
|, and thus addressed the devotee—*Priest H — g 

To your}! 
|| sect alone is bestowed the gift of revealing || ‘Thy sure destruetion seal! 
|| the events of futurity; and for that purpose | 


\ | have requested your attendance. 1 had || 


|| thy fame has reached my ear. 


| cent encounter; but when he saw the assem- 
| bled islanders,and the smoking altar,strange 
|| thoughts took possession of his fancy: a 
|few moments revealed the dreadful truth; 
_and Longo was the first who fell a victim to 

hisavenging hand. The death of the su- 
|| bordinate Priests followed shortly after; and 





|| the proud, haughty Druids, were ever af- 


||terwards known only as the wandering 
A d- || minstrels, subsisting on the gratuitous be- 
pees f quests of the people, whom they had long 


ruled with a despotic sway. 





Or the Victim of Intemperance: § Fact. 


“Stay mortal stay! nor heediess thus 


Within that cup there lurks a e:rse 
Which alj who drink shall feel!” 


' three sons whose shields were as immovea-!| It was a pleasant day inthe month of June 


ble in the hour of strife, as the rocks upon | 
| which they were reared: two of them fell) to the delightful village of I 


i fighting by my side, and are now iesting | 


|| with the spirits of the brave. But Harold, 
j, the youngest, whom I loved more than 
|, both, went to chastise the insolence of a 
|| marauder who plundered our coast; the 
|, snow lay deep upon the ground when he 
|| departed; the forests are now green, and 


when I descended the little hill that leads 
,on 
its southern side. I had ofien visited this 
little spot, and always admired the neatness 
of its situation; but it never appeared so 
beautiful as this time. The lake that 
stretched along its eastern extremity, was 
‘as still and calm as the httle stream which 





ence in behalf of his profession. 


O’ercomes a mother's grief. 








THE LAST OF THE DRUIDS. 
A TALE OF THE SHETLAND ISLES. 


The Romans were not long in peaceable | 
possession of Britain, until the dark and 
bloody mysteries of Druidism, which had | 
hitherto universally prevailed amongst the | 
inhabitants, began fast to dispel before the | 
mild doctrines of christianity, introduced | 
by their conquerers. Nor was its influence | 
confined to Britain alone: the spirit of con- | 
version was gradually spreading, not only | 
ever the neighboring country of Caledonia, | 
but also to the islands of the northern coast, | 
which at that time were engaged in per- 
petual wars with wandering tribes of the | 
Scandinavians. Such was the state of, 
things, when a small boat, navigated by a, 
single man, was seen to approach Swin-| 
holm, one of the Shetland group; and short-| 
ly after Longo, a once powerfularch Druid | 
and Soothsayer, landed and bent his steps | 
toward Glencullin, the residence of one of || 
his colleagues, who were under the tacit || 
protection of Magnus, the Island chieftain. || 
Longo was scarce two days in the Island, | 
when he received a message to attend at || 
the Hall of Magnus, who desired a private | 
interview with him; although surprised, the | 
Druid felt gratified at thus unexpected! 





having an opportunity of exerting his influ. | 
These 
crafty men, who were accustomed to rule 
the temporal, as well as the spiritual affairs 
of the people, saw with regret that their 


|| child.” 


meandered slowly through the village, and 


| he has not yet returned. [ fear he has fallen | emptied itselfinto its placid waters—save 


| —fallen without a friend to raise his tomb. | now and then a light breath of wind would 
| Tell me, oh Priest! tell me, if [ shall again || pass across its silver bosom, as the little rip- 
| see my child.” “Chief,” replied the Druid, || pling waves glittered in sunbeam, ~The 
|“the ume was when daily sacrifices were |! heavy foliage of the poplars as their tops 


|| offered to the Gods, and these were the|' waved gently in the breeze, by the little 


times when your fame reached every land, || white dwellings which they surrounded, 
and your arin was victorious in battle—but| gave ita romantic and tasty appearance, 
now the altar is neglected, and the misletoe |! which I could not but admire. 

rows unregarded: the daughter of the|| ‘There is litthe Mary Mendon,” said my 
stranger, and your mortal enemy, is cherish- || friend George Garnet, whom I was accom- 
ed in your house; her words are believed, | panying to H . ona visit. ‘**As true 
}and her counsel attended to, Let this se- || as Yes!it is the little sy! ph! Dow’t you 
| ducer be given asa sacrifice at the neglect- || see her by yonder white house, in the gar- 
led shrine of the Gods; it may appease their || denlovely girl! she reminds me of her once 
indignation and you shall again see your || happy mother, and once respected father’ 
The Chieftian at first refused || There she goes; did you not see her enter 
to comply with this cruel acivice, but final- | at that green door, asshe came from the 
ly his superstition gained the ascendency || garden!” . . 
over his better nature, and he consented to || “I saw a pretty, blue-eyed girl with rosy 








|| deliver tothe zealous Druids the object of || cheeks,” replied I; but what renders her 


their bitter aversion. The day was chosen || such a favorite of yours? are you acquaint- 
and Glencullin selected for the scene of || ed with the little charmer?” 





|| of triumph lighted the stern and austere | 
Y || features of the Druid as he set the pile in| 


murder. Agnes was bound upon the rude 
altar, consisting of a huge block of granite, 
around which was placed a circle of stones, 
inside of which none, except the sacred 
persons of the Priest, was permitted to in- 
trude: billets of wood were fixed under the | 
unfortunate maiden, and a demon like smile | 





a flame, and 


Now the dense, white vapor fleats on high, 
Which veils the writhing victim from the eye, 
Her shrieks are mingled with the Druid’s song, 
Re-echoed by the vast, deluded throng. 





“You shail have her history,” said he; 
gs it isshort, but not uninteresting,nor de- 
void of instruction. . 

In the little but peaceful mansion;which 
you saw the little girl enter, that I have 
expressed so much imterest for; once lived 
Henry Menpoy, the pride of his parents, 
and an ornamentto the happy society in 
which it was his good fortune to have been 
situated; and as he was naturally of a gay 
and lively disposition, affable and easy in 
his manners, he moved the brightcst and 
most beloved in parties of innocent mirth 
and hilarity. 
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weaker sex, at the age of eighteen, was the 
lovely HarrietAshley, to whom he had lorg 
paid his addresses, and from whom he had 
the happiness to learn that his love «as not 
unrequited, They ardently loved each oth- 
er, and from the similarity in their babits | 
and dispositions, it was the prediction of} 
their friends that their union would be a 
happy one. They were married; and nev- 
er shall forget the emotions of joy lt felt 
at the wedding. The amiable, the beauti- 
ful Harriet Ashley bestowed her hand and | 
heart upon the no less accomplished Henry | 
Mendon. There was not a countenance | 
in all the lively group that had assem- l 
bled on the occasion, but bespoke the uni- | 
son of their feelings on this interes’ ing sub- i 
ject. 
“He was presented by the father with | 
that little, low,white cottage, almost embo- || 
somed in the deep green of the locust trees || 
that are scattered in such profusion around | 
it, which you see at the right of that stream | 
which gurgles thro’ the rich and varied 
landscape of the farm that was presented | 
with this humble dwelling. They were | 
blest with a lovely chid—I can almost sec | 
them now, going to church, leading the 
little Mary Mendon, that we have*just pass 
ed, with her rosy cheeks, and laughing 
deep blue eyes, looking alternately, with an | 
endearing smile, in the fac?s of her happy | 
parents. Peace smiled in their secluded 
dwelling—they lived the happiest of the 
happy—the admiration of all who knew 
them. 

“Things were in this happy situation, 
when Henry was first discovered to be in 
the habit of indulging in a dram, or ‘*soci- 
al glass of spiritsin the morning. Nothing 
wes said or thought of it at first, but it was 
soon apparent, that this habit was growing 
upon him to sn alarming degree. His fa- 
mily concerns became neglected—his beau- 
tiful cottage no longer presented the wood- 
bine and ivy uniting their beauties, as they 
twined around its windows; —the farm that | 
had yielded him a competence, was now | 
fast running to waste. Large debts were 
contracted—his creditors observing that he | 
was running himself in debt were daily | 
growing impatient,and to crown the whole, 
he was cruel to the wife of his bosom! I 
see"you shudder at the relation—but to have 
seen it—to have heard the mild accents of 
the fovely Harriet, as she urged him by all 
the ties of nature and of love to renounce 
the fatal draught, (which he had now no 
scruples to drink before her;) would have 
made your heart ache! 

“Henry,” she would say, ‘look at our 
innocent Mary! could you see her separa- 
ted from us—we driven from home—help- 
less—dependent on the charity of our pa- 
rents, who liave been rejoiced at our indus- 
try, and its natural consequence—prosperi- 
ty? Yetlet your dear wite, one whom you 
once loyved—and who now loves you, tell 
youthat this will be the case, unless you 
desist from this alarming practice, which 
you are carrying to excess!” 

‘*But his Parents’ tears and importunities; 
his wife’s sorrows ad entreaties, were alike 
unavailing—alike he disregarded the happi- 
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ance. Hiscreditors came upon him in an 
unsuspecting moment—took all his proper- 
ty, not even sparing his dwelling; and his) 
wife, with her child, was obliged to take | 
op her residence under her father’s roof. | 
Meanwhile, Henry rendered desperate by 

misfortune, to drown his sorrows, plunged 

into still deeper excess, & at last, at the age | 
of thirty fell this once esteemed and belov-| 





ed young man by the sin of intemperance. || 


“His wife and Mary still live in the little 
white dwelling opposite the one we saw 
her enter, which belonged to Henry’s fath-| 
er. Harriet will not long survive his death | 
—the afflictions she has passed through, | 
and the trials she has endured, have taken 
the bloom from her countenance, and death 
is fast preying upon her angel form.” | 

After tarrying a few days in H » we! 
reluctantly returned home, and nothing) 
more was heard of Harriet Mendon, and her! 
sweet little daughter, until 1 was by acci- 
dent called gain to visit this lovely village. 
On enquiring for those whose history had 
given it an additional interest,l was inform- 
ed that Mary was happily situated, with a 
beloved husband, who was worthy of her, 
and was enjoying the pleasure that her pa- 
rents once enjoyed, and in the same dwell- 
ing, that her mother had long since sought 
“the narrow house,” and the grecn sods 
were resting over her remains, which had 
been deposited by the side of her husband 
in an untimely grave. . 








ABSENCE. 
There's brightness in the starry sky, 
And stillness o’er the dimpled sea, 
Save where the watehful night-bird’s ery 
Comes on the wild breeze tremblingly; 
But oh! what are the starry skies, 
Or peace below, or light above, 
When far away from those we prize, 
When parted from the hearts we love? 
There's silence in the ocean cave, 
And all is calm and bright and still, 
And the moon smiles sweetly on the wave, 
But the waves beneath are cold and chill; 
And oh! as cold as the waves that play 
Beneath that moon beam from above, 
We feel, we feel, when far away, 
When parted from the hearts we love. C. 





REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

When Amer, who had conquered Per- 
sia and Tartary, was defeated and taken pri- 
soner by Ismai!, he sat on the ground, and 
a soldier prepared a coarse meal to appease 
his hunger. As this was boiled in one of 
the pots use | for the food of the horses, a 
dog put his head into it but the mouth of 
the vessel being too small, he could not 
draw it out again, and run away with both 
the pot and the meal. The captive mon- 
arch burst into a fit of laughter; and on his 
guards demanding what cause upon earth 
could induce a person in his situation to 
laugh, replied. ‘It was but this ve 
the steward of my household complaine 
that three hundred cammels were not e- 
nough to carry away my kitchen furniture 
—how casily it is borne by that dog, who 
hath carried away both my cooking instau- 
ments and dinner.” 


Slender 
a lounger to his friend. “I have, upon my 








ness of his parents, his wife, and his Mary. 
This vice had hardened in his heart, and 
he continued to raise the deadly chalice to 
his lips—te sacrifice every enjoyment to 





his unhallowed purpose. His once intelli- 
gent eye became dim and inexpressive, and 


his once interesting countenance was suf- 
fused with the crimson hue of intemper- 


honour,” replied he, **Then,” rejoined the 
first, “If you have dined upon your honour, 
iI fear you have made but a‘scanty meal.” 





“] live in Julia’s eyes,” said an affected 
dandy, in Coleman’s hearing. ‘*l don’t won- 
der at it,” repliedGcorge; *‘since I observed 


she had a sfy in them when I saw her ist.” 








.— “Have you dined,” said || 
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From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
MAKRIAGE PROMISES. 

That feeling of enthusirstic devotion to- 
wards the weaker sex which made illus- 
trious the age of knighthood, is now but « 
|tale of other times. The ignoble refine- 
| ments of modern ages have dissipated it ds. 
|completely as the rising sun ‘*melts into 
| thin air’’ the white mist of the morning upon 
the mountain top. Truly has the poet sung 
| the days of chivalry are gone. Proud man, 
| now, not only contemplates *‘Heaven’s last 
| best gift” as being upon in equality with 
| himself, but often as an inferior, for whom 
jhe feels no longer the romance of admira- 
| tion, and with whose feelings he may sport 
| for an hour, then throw them idly by. ‘This 
| state of things is not less lamentable than 
| true, as is evident from the number of love 
| lorn damsels who are driven to the tribunals 
| of justice for the purpose of redressing the 
| wrongs inflicted upon their affection by 
| faithless lovers. The violation of a marriage 
| promise is becoming an every day occur- 
rence, and the moment the injured party 
| appeals to the laws of her country, for the 
| Purpose of healing her lacerated feelings 
| and punishing ber treacherous swain, she Is 

laughed at and contemned by all the fra- 
| ternity of bachelors, and even the public 
journals find in the circumstance a subject 
| of wit and sarcasm with which to fill their 
columns. 

Now, against all this we solemnly enter a 
| protest, and here openly declare, that so 
| far as our feeble efforts may avail in cor- 
'recting publ.c sentiment on this subject, 
| we will gallantly shed our last drop of imk 
|in the cause. 
| If it be improper that the kindly affec- 
|tions of an innocent young girl should be 
|| made the sport of every gay Lothario, it is 
| surely proper that such conduct should be 
javenged ‘The laws of society forbid, on 
| the part of the lady, an appeal to mortal 
}combat. Whence, then, is her redress? It 

is only by an appeal to the purse of the de. 
|linquent. If he ungallantly withhold his 
love, it is but just and proper that his money 
; Should be substituted—the payment of 
| which operates as a curative of wounded 
| feeling, and a punishment to the faithless 
lover, It might be supposed, from the hue 
and cry that is raised against a young lady, 
| whenever she arraigns her hard-hearted de- 
| ceiver at the bar of justice, that the custom 
| Was peculiar to the United States, and but 
| of very modern date. Such, however, is 














not the fact. It prevails among many na- 
|| tions; and we are pleased to be able to ad- 
| duce, in confirmation of its correctness, the 
| practice among the aborigines of our coun- 
try, whose simplicity of manners and unso- 
phisticated opinions are of high authority 
on all questions of this kind. ; 

From an enterprising and intelligent 
trapper, who, within the last year, has visit- 
ed the Muscogee Indians, a tribe too remote 
from the borders of the United States to 
have adopted the customs of our conven- 
tional society, we have derived the follow- 
|ing narration of a case, which we are in- 
| formed is one of no uncommon occurrence 
| among them: 

A young Muscogee squaw, of great beau- 
, ty, had instituted a suit, in accordance with 
| the rules of Indian jurisprudence, against a 
pga of the same tribe, a son of one of 
jthe principal chiefs of the natiep, fores. 
breach of promise of tafe which, I see dai- 
muggee, for byntre the truth and 
lov er callSthegm which says—* 
Speaking cometh repentance, but in silence 
| ts safety.” Lond. Mag. 











ence WT vcuda 
crafty men, 


the temporal, as well as the spirituazigion on the 
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which teok place under a huge sycamore. | 
“« \s-the Indians do not possess that inesti-| 
‘amable ‘boon, the trial by jury, the whole} 
power of the court are vested in the judge, 

who ia this case was a stern eld warrior, | 
with locks bleached by the snows of sixty | 
winters. Both parties were personally pre- | 
sent in court. The injured squaw, who was 

called Kishwamte, opened the case in an) 
impassionate and touching manner—dwel- | 
jing with great pathos upon the tender pas- | 
sion, her betrayed love, the laceration of 
her feelings, &c. After she had completc:! | 
her exordium, she proceeded to state the 

evidences of a promise of marriage from | 
‘Tunnucsamuggee, which consisted in his | 
having visited ber several times at her fa-| 
ther’s wigwam, smiling upon her most kind- | 
ly, and making her some presents. During | 
the recital of the undefinable attentions that | 
she had received, and which are said to be | 
so pewerful with young hearts, ‘Tunnucsa- | 
muggee »tood proudly erect, with a scow- | 
fing brow, ocuss‘onally shaking his head | 
with ineffable d'susitt. Kishawante next} 
opened a large pouch ne of a wolf’s skin, 

tastefully ornamented with p caus and bones. | 
¥rom this she with.!rew a bunch of beaut?! 
ful feathers, several yards of red flannel, | 
and a variety of trinkets, which she alledg- 

ed had been given her by the faithless 

swain then at the bar of justice. Under | 
these accumulating proofs of perfidy, Tun- 
mucsamuggec evidently quailed. The little | 
dlandishmeuts of personal intercourse were | 
not susceptible of proof, but here were the | 
tangible evidence of his treachery, particu- 

larly the red flannel, which had been pur- 

chased of the trapper, and he being pre- 

sent, all effurts at evasion would have been 

useless. Here, after two or three pathetic 

pow wows, which the trapper could not ex- 
actly comprehend, the indiguant plaintiff 

r. sted her case. 

A profound silence of several minutes en- 
sued, when the old judge beckoned to Tun- 
nucsamuggee to proceed with his defence. 
He rose under evident embarrassment, and 
attempted an explanation and even justifi- 
cation of his conduct. He admitted that he 
had several times called upon Kishawante, 
but from a feeling of a friend, to drive away 
the hours which could not be employed in 
war and the chase. To esteem, he referred 
the donations of the flannel and feathers:— 
but as to killing looks and undefinable at- 
tentions, about which Kishawante had talk- 
ed both long and loud, he denied them 
most vehemently. ‘Uhe concluding part of 
his defence, if we may credit the account of 
the trapper, was powerful, sententious, and 
unusually eloquent. There was throughout 
that bitter strain of sarcasm which occasion- 
ally distinguishes the retorts of a savage 
when deeply excited. During the whole 
of his discourse, Kishawante sat leaning her 
copper colored cheek upon her hand, with 
a wan, desolate air. She was evidently 
greatly disturbed, and under the sarcasms 
of the conclusion, she fainted. Tie whole 
crowd was thrown into confusion, and it was 
not until odoriferous herbs had been applied 
to her nose, and some bear’s oil rubbed on 
her forehead, that she revived. 
aief, with that promptness of 
who were accugf the aborigines, 











of the people, saw with regret that thei'|P 
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and the cruelty of sporting with the affec-| 
tions of a young and artless squaw. He| 


older poet. 


contrasted such an ignoble course, with the | life were womlerful specimens of strength 
more glorious one of pursuing the buffalo || and sublimity. 


and the panther, or meeting an enemy in 
the field of battle. He concluded by order- 


ing that Tunnucsamuggee should give to) 


This infatuated young man, after a short 
|| life of imprudence and dissipation,in which 
||a heaven-borne genius was seen grovelling 


the injured Kishawan ¢ another piece of red || amid self begotten poverty, and all the 


flannel, a silver broach th * was then dang- 


ling from his nose, and c* 

He had no sooner con, aded his sentence, 
than the young squaw sprung upon her 
feet, clasped her hand upon her breast, and | 
cried out for joy, “now me ready to be, 
courted again.” ‘Tunnucsamuggee stood 
erect and silent for a minute, then uttering 
a loud whoop, deliberately walked towards | 
his wigwam. 

We have now, we fancy, clearly shown) 
that among this wnsophisticated people of| 
the west, there is a precedent which justi- | 
fies our ladies in appealing to that tribunal | 


whose decrees can alone bind up the wound- | 


ed feelings of disappointed love, by reach-! 
ing the purse of these ungallant deceivers | 
of modern times. This precedent is one) 


that should forever put at rest all further! 


sneers and cavilling upon this subject.— 

aid, in conclusion, we have only to suggest 
the expediency on the part of those ladies 
who are about to be courted, to carefully 
preserve all the little memorials of affection 
which their lovers may present them; and 
if occasionally they could contrive to have 


a witness, secretly observing the killing | 
looks that so often take captive lovely wo-| 


man’s heart, they would be greatly the| 
gainers by it; for, it is thought by our in-| 
telligent friend, the trapper, that if Kisha- 
wante could have proved, the nameless lit- 
tle blandishments to which she referred the 
cruel Tunnucsamuggee, instead of one, 
would have been mulct in at least two do- 
zn coon skins. 


From the Truth Teller. 
THOMAS DERMODY. 

This young man in his character and 
early poetical genius, much resembled the 
untertunate Chatterton; while in his eccen- 
tricity and wild career of folly, he was not 
unlike the celebrated Savage. When only 
eleven years of age, Dermody was a com- 
plete Greek & Latin scholur,he was well ac- 
quainted with allthe best ancient writers 
in those languages, and could construe any 
par ofthem with facility, as well as trans- 
late them with taste, acuracy, and some de- 
gree ofelegance, The following transla- 
tion of Horace’s eleventh ode of the first 
book,which he performed at this early age, 
in the very short space of nine minutes, will 
sbow the truth of what has here been said: 


“Thy search, Luconio, give o’cr; 

For know ‘tis impious to explore 
When death shall summon at thy gates 
Nor ask astrologer thy fate, 


Life’s storms more firmly theu'lt sustain, 
If thou incurious wil. remain, 

Whether by potent Jove’s decree, 
Tyrrhenian floods thou'lt live to see 
Rebound, one winter’s reign or more, 
Against thy mansion’s rock-worn shore, 
Be wise, and from life's liule act 

Thy hopes of lengthen'd bliss contract: 
For while we speak time flies apace, 
Quick, quick, the present joy embrace, 
Nor trust to-morrow’s flattering face.” 

Mr. Dermody was also at this time a 
general devotee of the muses, and had writ- 
ten aconsiderable number of juvenile pieces, 
some of which may indeed be ranked as 
beautiful performances. His sonnet of the 
Sehsitive Liniet, and several other of his 


cozen coon skins. | 


wretchedness of low debauchery and vul- 
gar profligacy, closed his chequered exist- 
ence in a miserable hovel, without the 
| Means of procuring the c oA rts 
of life, and destitute of even one friend to 
soothe him at this awful moment, till it was 
too late, and fricndsl.ip and assistance were 
alike unavailing! This happened in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age; and the ad. 
mirers of his genius had his remains decent. 
iy interred in the church-yard of Dewisham, 
Kent, and erected a tomb to his memory, 
which wasinscribed, by way of epitaph, 
with the following beautiful passage 
from a poem written by Dermody, entitled 
**Uhe Fate of Genius.” 
“No titled birth had he to boast; 
Son of the desert—fortune’s child; 
Yet not by frowning fertune cross’d 
The Muses on his cradle smiled. 
“He joy’d to con the fabling page 
Of prowess‘d chief's, and deeds sublime, 
And even essay'd in infaut age, 
Fond task! to weave the wizard rhyme. 
“And though fll passion sway'd his soul, 
By prudence sckiom ever won, 
Beyond the bounds of ber control, 
He was dear fancy’s favoured sun. 





“Now a cold tenant does he lie 
Of this dark cell, all hush’d his song; 
While Friendship bends with streaming eye, 
As by his grave she wends slong; 
On his culd clay lets falla holy tear, 
And cries—Tho’ mute, there is a poet here!’” 
Anonymous. 








CONSTANTINOPLE. 
| The following extract of a letter, is from 
| the pen of an English traveller, residing ip 
Constantinople. 

“| have seen a view which is considered 
by many as the finest in the work, it is 
from a hill called Boogerloo, opposite to 
Con tantinople, on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus. From this hill you see Con- 
stantinople, the Bosphorus winding through 
gardens embroidered with palaces, the 
whole of the sea of Mamora, Mount Olym- 
pus, and the plains of Asia; it is, indeed, 
most sublime. Previous to visiting” this 
| hill, I inspected a chiushk (or summer. 
house) of the grand seignor, which is situ- 
ate on the Bosphorus, and is one of those 
superb luxurious haunts, where his sublimi- 
ty smokes his pipe, admires the scenery, 
and his own proper unearthliness; the back 
of it looks on to a reservoir of water, into 
which are several jets d'eau, and beyond and 
about this is a garden, crammed full of the 
most beautiful flowers, loading the air with 
perfume. 

I pemcpated from the hill (on horseback, 
by-the-by, with confounded Turkish stir- 
rups, poking the knees up till they almost 
prop the-chin) to that famous buryi 
ground mentioned in Anastasius—a w 
of cypress-trees and tomb-stones. From 
thence I went to a place called Fenci 
Batchki, where is a reservoir of fresh wa- 
ter ona neck of land stretching ino the 
sea; into the reservoir play a fountain, and 
in the water are several golden fish; there 
are some of the finest trees to shade it, anc 
beneath them sit the Turks smoking and 
drinking coffee, of which amusement I 
partook, and found so much favor in the 
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eyes of an old "Turkish gentleman, that he 


accepted with profound reverence, where- 
upon he smiled upon me, just as we smile | 
upon a favorite dog, if it appear pleesed | 
with a bone which we may have cende-| 
scerided to give; I after this mounted my | 
horse and went home. | 

i have been tothe Islands. Lord Byron 
describes them semewhere as an earthly | 
paradise, and { am half of his opinion. ‘The | 
Turks are not permitted to go there, so that | 
the Greeks give fuli scope to their ever-| 
living gaity; they dance and sing under the | 
trees, till it makes one wish almost tu be a! 
slave, a degraded slave, like them. ‘There 


oo 
pressing invitation to go again; but I was 
not able, as we sailed soon after. The clean- 
in the morning, on the instant Captain Go-| Jiness of the ‘Turks is admirable; it appears 
tham utters the words, **7'chi Souk, tchi- | their greatest virtue. The commonest 
buuk,” respond, like a hardened sinner, as I || Turkish tradesman is always delicately nice, 
am, “Ay, tchibouk, tchibouk!!” and at | more so than most English gentlemen. The 
once, companions in wickedness, we seize || ignorance of the Turks is astonishing, and 
the fuming instrument, and breathe the sin || they are proud of it. I think it was the Ib- 
around. One evening, while in the Bos- || rahim Pacha, who is now in the Morea, the 
phorus, about nine o’clock, a Turk, with a|/ son of the pacha of Egypt, who, I am told 
Greek servant, came on board our vessel || on good authority, coudd speak Italian, but 
We invited them below, and gave them || woudd only do so when his officers were not 
pipes, and offered them wine. Now the | present, in order that they might not know 
Turk, loving wine, and not daring to drink \| that he was so degraded as-to know any 
openly, got the Greck to taste it first, and || language but Turkish.” 

the Greek, understanding him well enough, ! 
calls it rum. The Turk’s conscience was. 





could you but see me the moment that 5 
breakfust is done; ay, even at eight o’clock 








Exroqvuence or Sitence. 


is a guard of éhree Turkish soldiers in each | 
of these Islands—the other Turks are not | 
permitted to visit them, on account of the || Christian. We met this Turk afterwards in 
quarrels they got into with the Greeks, || the village off which we were lying, and he | 
who, being in greater numbers, sometimes || would have us go with him to a coffee. | 
licked the faithful. This prohibition was | house, where he treated us with coffee and 

better, at any rate, than slaying the popu-|| pipes, and water-mellons. Here we met} 
lation of the Isles en masse—which, how- || an old Turk, who had been abroad, i. e. as 

ever, one would have thought to be the | far as Gibraltar. He asked us very cooly if, 
summary proceeding to be first adopted by || Bonaparte were yet alive, and if England | 


eased; the prophet did not specify rum in'| 
his injunction, so the Turk drank like a- 





the Turks. || was as big as are and if Malta || 
if England had || 


{ have to day been round the walls of belonged to England, anc 
Constantinople—the old Roman walls; it, two hundred ships, &c. Yet this man was | 
isascene of departed glory on every side, | certainly better informed than most Turks; | 
On the left are the walls, crumbling amidst || he spoke Italian, in which language he 
tall trees; on the right, the whole way asked us these sage questions 1 was told 
round, are Turkish tombs for miles, cano- | that some Turks were at a ball, given by | 
pied by cypresses; and,-under the footsteps |, one of the Ambassadors, and secing the la- 
of the traveller, before and behind, are the || dies dancing, much to their amusement, one 
skeletons—aon’t be alarmed—not of human | of them turned to a Frank, and asked him 
beings, but of dogs and horses, with their | how much they paid the women for dancing. 
fellow dogs feeding on the least bit of flesh |On another occasion, 1 paid a visit to a 
which may remain; but then, these dogs do || ‘Turkish house, which was by invitation: 
not kill their fellow dogs, they only turn to || this is an honor to which Franks are seldom 
sccount what else would be wasted. Isaw)/ admitted. We were lying near a very 








| How eloquent issilence! Acquiescence, 
| contradiction, deference, disdain, embar- 
| rassment and awe, may all be expressed by 
| saying nothing. It may be necessary to il- 
| tustrate this apparent paradox bya few ex- 
jamples. Do you seek an assurance of your 
| mistress’ affection? The fair one, whose 
| timidity shrinks from an avowal of her ten- 
der sentiments, confirms her lover’s fondest 
hopes by complacent and assenting silence. 
Should you hear an assertion, which you 
may deem false, made by some one, of 
whose veracity politeness may withhold 
you from openly declaring your doubt? 
You denote a difference of opinion by re- 
maining silent. Are you receiving a re- 
primand from a superiof? You mark your 
respect by an attentive and submissive si- 
lence. Are you compelled to listen to the 
frivolous conversation of acoxcomb? You 
| signify your despicable opinion of him by 
treating his loguacity with contemptuous 
silence. Are you, in the course of any ne- 
gotiation, about to enter on a discussion 
painful to your own feelings, and to those 
who are cor.cerned in it? The subject is 
almost invariably prefaced by an awkward 
silence. Are you witness to some miracu- 
lous display of supernatural power, the 
dread &and astonishment with which you 
ute impressed imposes involuntary silence. 
Silence has also its utility and advanta; 

| And, 1st, what an incalculable portion of 
domestic strife and dissention might have 
been prevented; how often might the quar- 
rei, which, by mutual aggra‘ation, has per- 
| : 

{haps terminated in bloodshed, have been 
| checked in its commencement by a well 
timed and judicious silence: those persons 
only who have experienced are aware of the 
beneficial effects of that forbearance which 




















the remains of what is said to be Constan- || beautiful country-house of a grandee; and | 
guide called it. 1 should rather take it to|/ others, to invite us to go and see him when 
be barracks for Constantine’s soldiers. || we liked. Accordingiy, we went one even- 
Constantinople, and is a beautiful level||den, came to the door of the chiosk, or 
plain, with a shady river running through || summer-house, where we pulled off our 
fect of this, as it bursts upon you in ap-|| room, about forty feet square, with windows, 
proaching the brew of the hills, is enchant- || and a low sofa the whole way round. A few 
stopped there some time, and smoked my |tain. ‘The ceiling was blue, with a trellis 
pipe, and took coffee under the shade of | work of carved oak over it. On the sofas 
a large wooden bow! of boiled rice, all eat- 

1am perfect in that intellectual art of smok-|| ing out of this same bowl with wooden 
them forth in the true Turkish fashign. 

I was at the house of an English merchant | 

lady; and, while the gentlemen were lying | 
on the sofa smoking, the servant entcrs | 

rises the lady of the house, and carries | 

round te the gentlemen the preserves, of 

scend to taste; then comes her sister with 

a glass of water; then another lady with cof- 

most contentedly, without any of those im- 

pertinent ‘tallow me, madam, I cannot see! 

This you will call barbarous—but, perhaps 

it is as it should be. 

ting excursions to see the country; to fish 

in the Bosphorus; to go down to exchange 

and in the evening, in chatting over our 

grog and tchibouks. Ah, but say you; what 


tine’s palace, or Conslantine’s seraglio, as my || he came on? evening, with five or six 
The ‘happy valley” is a few miles from I ing, and after going through a pretty gar- 
it, and surrounded by barren hills: the ef ||shoes, and marched in. It was a large 
ing. It is called, “the sweet waters.” I | feet from the entrance was a marble foun- 
the trees, and watched the shepherds wash- || were three Turkish gentlemen seated round 
ing their flocks in these same sweet waters. | 
ing, and can swallow the fumes, and ~ 
the other evening, who married a Greek | 
with preserves, and water, and coffee; up| 
which we, -the gentlemen aforesaid, conde- | 
fee; the gentlemen, all this while, smoking 
you rise,” &c. so common in England.— 
Our time is spent in planning and execu- 
at Constantinople, in a fine eight oared boat; 
are tchibouks? ‘thibouks are pipes, then. 





inte 
Alas! you would sigh oyer my depravity, quantity. 





spoons, They invited us to partake; this ||to the exasperating threat, the malicious 
we declined: they then ordered pipes and || sneer, or the unjustly imputed culpability, 
coffee for us. The Turks, after eating out | shall answer never a word. 2dly. There 
of the wood, washed themselves in silver || are not wanting instances where the repu- 
basins, which were handed to them by ser- || tation, the fortune, the happiness, nay the 
vants. The master of the house then in- || life of the fellow creature, might be pre- 
vited me to sit next to him; and, after a lit- || served by a charitable silence, either by the 


tle time, presented to me the pipe which | 
himself was smoking; he certainly just 
wiped it with his pelisse. This honor I 
could not refuse, it being the greatest ever 
offered, even to each other. Captain G. 
svon left us, and I remained the whole morn- 
ing with them, teaching them English, and 
they teaching me Turkish; they were cu- 
rious to understand the economy of my 
dress, and were particularly struck with my 
gloves. I never saw so splendid a collec- 
tion of pi me amber, as thick as the 
wrist at the mouth piece, some jewelled, 
some enamelled. In the course of the 
morning, I think I smoked eight different 
ones, and took two dolls’ cups of coffee; 
but, such coffee! a Turk would think you 

mperate if you drank more than this 








I left at last, after receiving a 


suppression of some condemning circum- 
stances, or by refusing to unite in the de- 
famatory allegation. Sdly. To any one 
who is anxidus to pass for a person of deep 
reflection and superior understanding, I 
would recommend to say but little; silence 
being considered by many people as a cer- 
tain indication of wisdom; and 1 must myself 
confess I should prefer the man who thinks 
mach without speaking, to him who speaks 
much without thinking. Not that I would 
be supposed to be an advocate for habitual 
taciturnity. No one can better appreciate 
the delight derived from intellectual inter- 
course. Notwithstanding which, I see dai- 
ly an Ny and a = 
that egm which says—* mu 

speaking cometh repentance, but in silence 
Is safety.” Lond. Mag. 
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i! res! 
ILE EDUCATION, ‘tomb of Mausoleus. Ah, yes! _Y—es, alas, 
PAE. _ ‘oan of self-educated jjsirl and for some time we have suffered the 
men in The Library of Entertaining Know-'| tost horrible fears. Hz is now at thet age 
dedge, the notice of Thomas Simpson, the when the passions develope. Al- 
celebrated mathematician, is peculiarly | though we gratify all his wishes, money, 
iking; and the following is a } E 
ee We have sometived that the book ty. The most remarkable is, that he is 4 
from which Simpson acquired his first | ways talking about jewellery orof diamonds 
knowledge of fluxions was a work by Ed. || which he has sold or given to some woman, 
ynund Stone. Stone affords us another in- ||all unintelligible. We suspect that he has 
stance of a self-educated mathematician, |become amorous of a woman, no better, 
Neither the place nor the time of his birth | perhaps, than she should be, and that he 
is exactly known, but he was probably a || has involved himself in burdensome engage- 
native of Argyleshire, and born a few years i ments, to satisfy her desires. This, sir, 1s 
before the close of the seventeenth centu-||but a conjecture. The father and I are 
ry. He is spoken of as having reached an | lost in sounding the causes of this folly. ‘ 
advanced age in 1760 and he died in 1768. | Well, Madam, bring your son here. 
The only account we have of his early life |* | Ab, to morrow,sir! by all means,at noon. 
is contained in a letter, which is to be found | That will do. The Doctor respectfully 
prefixed to a French translation of one of conducted the lady to her carriage, not for- 
his works, from his contemporary, the Che- sctting to scan the cuat of arms and the la- 
valier Ramsay, who knew him. His father, | queys. ’ a 
Ramsay tel 's us was a gardener to the Duke || The next morning the pretended Count- 
of Argyle, who, walking one day in his || ess drove to a famous jew ‘ler, and after 
garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s | having a long time cheapened a set at thir- 
Yrincipia lying on the grass; and thinking | ty thousand crowns, she finally purchased 
it had been brought from his own library, ||it- She took it, and negligently drew a 
called some one to carry it back to its |purse from her riticule, found there ten 
place. “ Upon this,” the narrative pro- thousand franes, in bank notes; and spread 
ceeds, “Stone, who was then in his 18th | them out; but immediately gathering them 
year, claimed the beck as his own. || UP, she said to the jeweller, you had bet- 


<* Yours?” replied the Duke; do you un-| ter senda person with me. My husband 
will pay him, I have not the entire sum. 


derstand geometry, Latin, andl Newtwun!” |) oh : 
“T know a little of them” replied the young || 4 "© jeweller made a sign to a young 
man. The Duke was surprised; and, hav-|} Man, Wn, proudly delighted to go in such 
ing a taste for the sciences, he entered into 
conversation with the young mathe:ati- 
cian. Me asked him several ¢juestions, and 
was astonished at the force, the accuracy, | 
and the candor of his answers. * But how,” | 
sail the Duke “came you by the know-| 
icdge of all these things?” Stone replied, 
“A servant taught me ten years since to 
read.—Does one need to know any thing | 
-more than the twenty-four letters, in order | 
to learn every thing else that one wishes?” | 
The Duke’s curiusity redoubled, he sat, 
down on a bank and requested a detail of | 
the whole process by which he had become | 
so learned. “1 first learned to read,” said | 
Stone; ‘*the masons were then at work 
upon your house. I approached them one 
day and observed that the archiicct used a! 
rule and compasses, and that he macle cal- | 
culations. I inquired what might be the | 
meaning and use of these things, and I was | 
informed that there was a science called | 
arithmetic. I purchased a book of arith-| 
metic, and learned it. 1 was told there was| 
another science called geometry. , By read-, 
ing, 1 found there were books in these | 
two sciences in Latin; 1 bought a dictionary | 
and learned Latin. 1 understood, also, | 
that there were good books of the same 
kind in French; | bought a dictionary, and | 
I learned French. And this, my lord, is| 
what I have done: it seems to me that we | 
may learn every thing when we know the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet.” 








M. M. She drove tu the Doctor’s door.— 
She whispered to the doctor t's is my son, 
I leave him with you. To the young man, 
she said, my husband is in his study. Walk 
in.—He will pay you. The young taan 
went in. The countess and the carriage 
went off, at first slow and noiseless; soon 
after the horses gallopped. 

Ah, well, young man, said the physician, 





Where did you get your diamonds? 





Wherefore! How! 





diamonds at our house. 
have you. Who is the Countess? 





M. E. a physician well known, for his 
skill in mental disorders, saw arrive at his 
gate one morning, a lady, who seemed forty 
years of age,although still young and fresh, 
Madame the Countess de * * was 
admitted within the gate of the celebrated! 
physician. The Countess introduced her-| 
self on the spot, and spoke, as a mother in 
desolation and despair, in the following 
terms: Sir, you see a woman, a prey to 
the most violent chagrin. I have a son, he 
is very dear to me,as well as to my husband: 
he is our only son. * * * Tears like 
rain, fell, such as Artemisia shed over the 


murder! 


dawn upon the doctor. 

















fitting se- | liberty, &c. he evinces many signs of insani- | 


an equipage, started off with the Countess | 


you understand the b»:siness, I suppose.— |) ‘ 
Let us see. How do you feel? What is || 2° jafurms us that Sir Waltar Scout has been for 
going on in this young head? What passes || some months engaged in preparing a history of 
in my head, sit! nothing except settling for || 

the set of diamonds. We understand all 
that, said the doctor, gently pushing aside 
the bill. Iknow,! know. If the gentk-) first volume of a Cabinet Cyclopedia, for which 
man knows the amount,no more remains but |! Sir Jas. Mackimosh is preparing a history of Eng- 
to pay the cash. Indeed! Indeed! Be ca!m. | land, and Ihomas Moore a history of Ireland. 
What, 
has hecome of them? Say as much as you i translated into the German language, their reception 
will; I will jisten patiently. The business is was decidedly favourable, and Devereux, by the 
to pay me sir, ninety thousand francs.— | 

Wherefore! said the || 
young man whose eyes began to glisten.— || 
Yes, why should I pay you? Because ma-| 
dam, the Countess, has just purchased the | 
Good! there we| 
Your || cals of the present day, and shall i 
wife—and he presented the bill. But young | pent lisence time me 
man, do you know that | have the honor to 
be a physician, and a widower? Here the| 
young man became transported; and the || game in every point of view and from the best mo- 
doctor called his domestics, and bade them 

seize him by the hands and feet, which 
raised the transport of the young man to|| . } 
fury. —He cried theft! murder, a wilful || dulous that our city cannot and will not supports 
But at the end of a quarter of || PMurality of theatrical interests, 

an hour he calmed down, explained every 
|| thing soberly, and a terrible light began to | 


Notwithstanding all the search that could 
be made this singular theft, so witty, so 
original from the scene which took place 
between the Physician and the young man, 
was never punished. The inérigante had 
taken good care to conceal every trace of 
herself. The driver and laqueys were her | cites 
accomplices. The carriage was hired; and 


{Ithis history remains, a monument in the 
|| memoirs of jewellers. 
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|| The Annuals.—Those beautiful specimens of ty- 
|| pegraphy and engraving, are now before the pub- 
|| ie: the Souvenier, Remember Me, and Pearl, of this 
|| city, the Yalisman, of New York, and the Tuken of 
|| Boston, and what with their rich silk or embossd 
leather and morocco binding, gilt edges—highly 
finished engravings, fine paper and neat typogra- 
|| phy, above all the genuine literary talents to which 
these gay trappings serve but as fuils, our young gal- 
beats and “gay Lothario’s” will be strangely puzzled 
|} a Chousing their tributes to the fair. The preuy 
i| hne, “A Token of love from me vo thee” whieh ap 
pears in one of the motte’s, will doubuless reeom- 
|| mend that to the sanguine suitor who has sufficient- 
|| ly proceeded in his delightful career to venture so 
|| “palpable a hit,” bat to him who trembles in the 
shade of beauty’s form, and awaits with fear the 
sentence that freezes the heart or brightens exist- 
|| enee to an earthly paradise; to the diffident, timid 
| and the batehelor, it will be received with eaution,if 
| ROL passed by altogether; however the publisher! 
| doutless understands his own interest aad isa betty. 
|| judge of human nature than his partial motto ¥, ould 
represent bin. 
Any one who has viewed the progtess of our 
| annuals must be forcibly struck with {he great im- 
|| provement which has aecompanieg cach successive 
| effort; and will be convinced of the decided benefit 
| which their publication has confered upon the fine 
| arts of our country. ‘The department‘of engraving 
|| bas especially been carried to a degree of perfec- 
|| ton, which could hardly have been anticipated a 
\| few years sinee, and which is, in a great measure, if 
1 not holly, attributable to the munificent patronage 
|| so liberally bestowed on our native artists smee the 
i} commencement of the Annuals, In this light alone, 
|| they claim the best wishes of the community; but 
|| there areouher considerations which entitle those 
|| elforts of taste and genius to that liberal reeeption 
|| Which itis certain they will continue to receive. 
| Fureign Literature.—Vhe London Literary Ga- 





Scotland from the curlicst period of authentic re- 
|; ec 4to the union of the cruwns. It is said tobe 
|, a: eady in the press, and it is designed to appear on 
|| the urst of this month. This will constitute the 


Pelham and the disowned were some time since 


same author, has also been translated into the same 
|| language, 
Our countryman, Cooper, has nearly ready a: 
| publicatiyn a uew novel entitled “Ihe Borderers.” 





Theatres.—We have abstained from mingling in 
|| the spirit of rivalry which characterizes our theatri- 


| The business is entirely over-done, and carried to 
jthacexeess which cannet result favourably either 
| managers, players, or the public. It is a loosing 


tives and the best wishes to all parties, we sincerely 
| hope to witness a speedy reform. Ample evidence 
| has been furnished te convince the most incre 





|| seme Ep 
1] MARRIED. 

On Thasday evening last, by the Rev. Mr, Dagg, 
Mr. Rando!ph M. Brown, to Miss Eliza Ann O"Dan- 
iel, both of Delaware; Mr. Hetry Dichring, to Miss 
Caroline Obericuffer. | 


DIED. 


On board the ship Georgian, on her passage from 
Calcutta to Philadelphia, Joseph H. Foster, of thit 
On Friday morning, 30th Oct. Rich’d Me 
Gauley, in the 47th year of his age. 
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